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For“ The Friend.” 


The North American Sylva. 


The North American Sylva ; or, a description 
of the forest trees of the United States, Ca- 
nada and Nova Scotia, not described in the 
work of F. Andrew Michaux, and contain- 
ing all the forest trees discovered in the 
Rocky Mountains, the Territory of Oregon, 
down to the shores of the Pacific, and into 
the confines of California, as well as in va- 
rious parts of the United States.  Iilustra- 
ted by 122 fine plates. By Tuomas Nut- 
Traut, F.L.S. In three volumes. Phila- 
delphia : Smith & Wistar, 15 Minor Sireet. 


We have quoted the greater part of the un- 
usually full title page of this interesting work, 
in order to give our readers a general idea of 
its character and object. The work of Mi- 
chaux has long been a standard book on this 
subject, but since its publication many new 
species of trees have been discovered, especi- 
ally in the remoter parts of the South and 
West ; and an addition like that before us was 
needed to render it complete. Our author was 
well qualified to supply the deficiency, not only 
by his acquaintance with the discoveries of 
others, but also by his own observations made 
during extensive journeys through the regions 
in question. 

He has not confined himself to the mere 
description of the trees which are introduced, 
but with this has interwoven many curious 
facts relating to them, or to the properties and 
economical uses of kindred species. ‘The re- 
sult has been a work abounding in valuable 
information to the botanical student, and con- 
taining much that is interesting to the general 
reader, 

We propose selecting some portions of this 
for the columns of * The Friend,” 

In speaking of the Florida Soap-berry, he 
says:— 

“ The Sapindus Suponaria of the West 
Indies, to which this species is allied, has long 
been in use by the natives for the purposes of 
soap. The fleshy covering of the seed, and 


also the root in some measure, makes an ex- 
cellent lather in water; but if used too fre- 
quently and of too great strength, is apt to 
burn and injure the texture of the cloth, 

. “The round black seeds were at one time 
largely imported into Enyland, for the purpose 
of making buttons for waistcoats, being dura- 
ble and not apt to break, 

* At present they are used in the West In- 
dies for various ornamental purposes, being 
tipped with silver or gold, and strung for beads, 
crosses, &c. It is also used as a medicine, 
and pounded and thrown into water, has the 
singular property of intoxicating and killing 
the fish which may be there.” 

“ Large-Leavepo Marie. (Acer Macro- 
phyllum.) The topographical range of this 
splendid species of Maple, wholly indigenous 
to the north-west coast of America or the ter- 
ritory of Oregon, is a somewhat narrow strip 
along the coast of the Pacific, not extending 
into the interior beyond the alluvial tracts of 
the Oregon, which commence at the second 
cataracts of that river, (known by the name of 
the Dalles,) and at the distance of about 130 
miles from the sea. . . . This fine spe- 
cies was discovered by Menzies, and after- 
wards collected by Lewis and Clarke. It no- 
where presents a more interesting appearance 
to the traveller than in the immediate vicinity 
of the falls of the Oregon; its dense shade, 
due to the great magnitude of its foliage and 
lofty elevation, as well as the wide extent of 
its spreading summit, are greatly contrasted 
with the naked, woodless plains of that river, 
which continue uninterruptedly to the moun- 
tains ; a tract over which the traveller seeks 
in vain for shade or shelter, and where the 
fuel requisite to cook his scanty meal, has to 
be collected from the accidental drift wood 
which has been borne down from the distant 
mountains of its sources. 

“ The largest trunks of this species that we 
have seen, were on the rich alluvial plains of 
the Wahlamet, and particularly near to its 
confluence with the Tlacamas; here we saw 
trees from 50 to 90 feet in height, with a cir- 
cumference of 8 to 16 feet. It appears always 
to affect the drier and more elevated tracts, 
where the soil is well drained. 

“ The wood, like that of the Sugar Maple, 
exhibits the most beautiful variety in its tex- 
ture; some of it being undulated or curled,— 
other portiuns present the numerous concentric 
spots which constitute the Bird’s-eye Maple; 
and so frequent is this structure, that nearly 
every large tree which was cut down afforded 
one or other of these varieties of wood. As 
yet, in those remote and unsettled regions, it 
has only afforded a beautiful and curious ma- 
terial for the gun-stock of the savage or the 
hunter. Like the Sugar Maple also, it affords 


an abundance of saccharine sap, which to an 
infant settlement, may one day be turned to 
advantage. As an ornamental plant, it stands 
pre-eminent ; and from the latitude it occupies 
it must be-entirely hardy in every part of Eu- 
rope below the latitude of 60°. The young 
trees are often tall, slender and graceful, and 
when in-blossom, which is about the month of 
April, present a very imposing appearance, 
clad with numerous drooping racemes of ra- 
ther conspicuous yellowish and somewhat fra- 
grant flowers. At an after period, the spread- 
ing summit of deep green leaves, each near a 
foot in diameter, affords an impervious and. 
complete shade. The fruit or carpels are also 
larger than usual, and have the remarkable 
character of being clothed, even when ripe, 
with strong hispid hairs.” 

“Rounp Leavep Marte. (Acer Circi- 
natum.) This remarkable species, like the 
preceding, is confined to a narrow district 
along the coast of the Pacific, bounded, accord- 
ing to the observations of Douglas, between 
the latitudes of 43° and 49°. . . . The 
stems arise in clusters of 4 or 5 tugether, con- 
joined at the root, from whence they spread 
out in wide curves, sending off slender spread- 
ing branches, that often on touching the ground 
strike out roots, and give rise to offsets so nu- 
merous and so entangled, as almost wholly to 
obstruct the progress of the hunter through the 
forest: the dense shade it also produces ex- 
cludes nearly every other vegetable, and its 
curved and interlaced trunks, like those of the 
Mangrove, form a kindred forest sometimes of 
several acres in extent. It is this singular 
tree, chiefly in connection with the Large 
Leaved Maple, which on descending the Ore- 
gon, at the Lower Falls, first presents us with 
the phenomena of a forest, and that too of the 
most impervious shade, and which in low situ- 
ations, continues to accompany us even into 
the heart of the Pine forest, to the shores of 
the Pacific.” 

“From the slender branches, the aborigines 
make the hoops of their large scoop-nets em- 
ployed in taking the salmon at the rapids, and 
in the contracted parts of the river to which 
they ascend. 

‘ The leaves of this species are of a delicate 
and thin consistence, and from their nearly 
equal and numerous points, with the straight 
direction of the ribs, present the appearance of 
small outspread fans. At the extremities of 
the twigs, when the leaves are almost fully 
grown, in the month of May, come out the 
scattered clusters of flowers, which at a little 
distance appear red from the colour of the 
calyx. The fruit itself, or winged capsules, 
also appear of a bright and lively red, and 
have a peculiarity in the direction of the wings, 
nearly at right angles with the peduncle or 
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flower stalk, which does not exist in any other|the slowly moving chant, they were singing, 


of our species.” 
“Currant LEAvED MapPte. 
partitum.) 


(Acer Tri-|Three priests kept time with the music, one 
This singular shrub, which we| beating an immense drum, another a large 
introduce into the Sylva of the United States, | iron vessel, and a third a wooden ball, 


After 


to complete the history of the Maples, was | chanting, they kneeled upon low stools, and 
discovered in the Rocky Mountain range, in | bowed before the colossal image of Budha, at 


about the latitude of 40°, within the line of 
Upper California, in the narrow valleys and 


the same time, striking their heads upon the 
ground. Then rising and facing each other, 


ravines occupying the lofty hills near the bor-|they began slowly chanting some sentences, 
ders of Bear River, which passes into the lake |and rapidly increasing the music and their 


of Timpanogos, It appeared to be a scarce 


utterance, until both were at the climax of 


species, confined to an alpine region, for we| rapidity, they diminished, in the same way, 


found, by observing the boiling point of water, 
that the plains themselves, stretching far and 
wide like interminable meadows or steppes, 
were elevated between 6 and 7000 feet above 
the level of the ocean. 

“ At a little distance, this diminutive species 
might have been taken fora currant bush both 
in the size of the plant and by its leaves. It 
formed small clumps on the declivities of the 
mountains, where some moisture still remained 
amid the drought which constantly prevails 
throughout the summer in this western moun- 
tain tract. From the cool and elevated region 
occupied by this species, it is certain that it 
might be cultivated in all the temperate parts 
of Europe and the United States, as a matter 
of curiosity, if not of beauty.” 


-(To becontinued.) 





For ‘‘The Friend."’ 


Williams’s Middle Kingdom. 


(Continued from page 210.) 
BUDHISM. 


“* The numerous points of similarity between 
the rites of the Budhists and those of the Ro- 
mish Church, early attracted atiention. The 
monastic habit, holy water, counting rosaries 
to assist in prayer, the ordinances of celibacy 
and fasting, and reciting masses for the dead, 
worship of relics and canonization of saints, 
are alike features of both sects. Both burn 
candles and incense, and bells are much used 
in their temples ; both teach a purgatory, from 
which the soul can be delivered by prayers, 
and use a dead language for their liturgy, and 
their priests pretend to miracles. These strik- 
ing resemblances led the Romish missionaries 
to suppose, that some of them had been deriv- 
ed from the Romanists or Syrians, who enter- 
ed China before the twelfth century : others 
referred them to St. Thomas, but Prémare 
ascribes them to the devil, who had thus imi- 
tated holy mother church, in order to scanda- 
lize and oppose its rites. But, as Davis 
observes, ‘To those who admit that most of 
the Romish ceremonies are borrowed directly 
from paganism, there is less difficulty in ac- 
counting for the resemblance.’ 

“The worship is similar and equally im- 
posing. One eye-wilness describes the scene 
he saw ina Budhist temple :—‘ There stood 
fourteen priests, seven on each side of the 
altar, erect, motionless, with clasped hands 
and downcast eyes, their shaven heads and 
flowing grey robes adding to their solemn ap- 
pearance. The low and measured tones of 


until they had returned to the original measure. 
In the meantime, some of the number could 
not restrain their curiosity, and even while 
chanting and counting their beads, left their 
places to ask for books. The whole service 
forcibly reminded me of scenes in Romish 
chapels ; the shaven heads of the priests, their 
long robes, mock solemnity, frequent prostra- 
tions, chantings, beads; yea, and their idol 
too, all suggested their types, or their antitypes 
in the apostate church.’ 

“ The form of Budhism prevailing among 
the Mongols and Tibetans differs more in its 
state and power, than in its doctrines. It is 
called Shamanism, or the Yellow Doctrine, 
from the colour of the priestly robes. The Dalai 
Lama, at H’lassa, in the great monastery of 
the Putala, is the pope of the religion. Mon- 
golia swarms with lamas, and the government 
at Peking aids in supporting them, in order to 
maintain its sway more easily over the tribes. 
The ritual of the Shamans, in which the lead- 
ing tenets, held and taught by the lamas, are 
exhibited, has been translated by Newman. 
They have ten principal precepts, forming a 
kind of decalogue, viz.: 1. Do not kill senti- 
ent beings; 2. Do not steal ; 3. Do not mar- 
ry; 4. Speak not falsely ; 5. Drink not wine ; 
6. Perfume not the hair on the crown nor paint 
the body ; 7. Do not behold songs or plays, 
and perform none thyself; 8. Sit not nor lie 
on a high, large couch; 9. Do not eat after 
the time; 10. Do not grasp hold of gold or 
silver, or any valuable thing. 

“The book contains also twenty-four sec- 
tions of directions as to the conduct to be 
observed in various places, and before differ- 
ent persons. When using the sacred books, 
the devotee must consider himself to be in the 
presence of Budha; and he is forbidden to 
study books of divination, physiognomy, me- 
dicine, drawing lots, astronomy, geography, 
alchemy, charms, magic, or poetry. A good 
device, for a religion of formality, to econo- 
mize time, and accommodate ignorance, is 
adopted by the lamas; which is, to write the 
prayers on a piece of paper, and fasten them 
to a wheel, carried round by the wind. Chests 
are also set up in temples, having prayers for 
worshippers engraved on the outside, in large 
letters, and the prayer is [considered to be 
repeated, as often as the wind or the hand re- 
volves the wheel or chest. The lamas exert 
a great influence through their incantations 
and demoniacal exhibitions, and no intelligent 
or educated class interposes. 

“The hold of the Budhists upon the mass 
of Chinese, consists far more in the position 
they occupy, in relation to the rite performed 


might have awakened solemn emotions, too 
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in honour of the dead, than in their temples 
and tenets. This brings us to the considera. 
tion of the real religion of the Chinese ; that 
in which, more than anything else, they trust, 
and to which they look for consolation and 
reward,—the worship of deceased ancestors, 
The doctrines of Confucius, and the ceremo. 
nial of the state religion, exhibit the specula. 
live, intellectual dogmas of the Chinese ; the 
tenets of Lautsz’, and the sorcery and invoca- 
tions of his followers, may be regarded as the 
marvellous and subtle part of the popular 
creed ; while the idle, shaven priest of Budha 
impersonates its sensual and scheming fea- 
tures. But the heart of the nation reposes 
more upon the rites, offered at the family 
shrine, to the two * living divinities,’ who pre- 
side in the Hall of Ancestors, than to all the 
rest. 

“This sort of family worship has been 
popular in other countries, but in no part of 
the world has it reached the consequence it 
has received in Eastern Asia. Every natural 
feeling, indeed, serves to strengthen it, when 
once it becomes common. Who so likely to 
watch over their children, protect from harm, 
and rescue from danger, cure in sickness and 
preserve in health, prosper in business and 
succour in poverty, as those who had perform- 
ed these kindly offices, when they were alive, 
and around whom the best affections of the 
heart are entwined? ‘That the worship ren- 
dered to their ancestors, by the Chinese, is 
idolatrous, cannot be doubted; and it forms 
one of the subtlest phases of idolatry—essen- 
tially evil, with the guise of goodness—ever 
established among men. 

** The ceremonies practised on the decease 
of a person, vary in different parts of the coun- 
try ; though they are not necessarily elaborate 
or expensive anywhere, and all the important 
ones can be performed by the poorest. The 
inhabitants of Fuhkien put a piece of silver in 
the mouth of the dying person, and carefully 
cover his nose and ears. Scarcely is he dead, 
when they make a hole in the roof, to facili- 
tate the exit of the spirits proceeding from his 
body ; of which, they imagine, each person 
possesses seven animal senses, which die with 
him, and three souls—one of which enters 
elysium and receives judgment, another abides 
with the tablet, and a third dwells in the tomb. 
The popular ideas, regarding their fate, vary 
so much that it is difficult to describe the na- 
tional faith in this respect. ‘Transmigration is 
more or less believed in; but the detail of the 
changes the good or evil spirit undergoes, be- 
fore it is absorbed in Budha, varies ad libitum, 
almost according to the fancy of the worship- 
per. Those whoare sent to hell, pass through 
every form of suffering, inflicted upon them 
by hideous monsters, and are at last released, 
to wander about as houseless demons, to tor- 
ment mankind, or vex themselves in the body 
of animals and reptiles. When the priests 
come, the corpse is laid ovt, upon the floor, in 
the principal room, and a tablet set up by its 
side; a table is near, on which are placed 
meats, lamps, and incense. While the priests 
are reciting prayers, to deliver the soul from 
purgatory and hell, they occasionally call on 
all present to weep and lament; and on these 
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occasions, the females of the household are 

articularly clamorous in their. grief, alter- 
nately uttering the most doleful accents, and 
then tittering with some of the new comers. 
Papers having figures on them, and Peter’s 
pence, in the form of paper money, are 
burned ; white lanterns, instead of the common 
red ones; and a slip of paper, containing the 
name and titles, age, &c., of the dead, are 
hung up at the door; a mat porch is put up for 
the musicians and the priests, The soul, hav- 
ing crossed the bridge leading out of hell, with 
the aid of the priests, gets a letter of recom- 
mendation from them to be admitted into the 
wesiern heavens. 

“ Previous to burial, a lucky place for in- 
terment—if the family have moved away from 
its paternal sepulchre—must be found. The 
body is coffined, soon after death, arrayed in 
the most spleadid habiliments the family can 
afford ; a fan is put in one hand, and a prayer 
on a piece of paper, in the other. The form 
of a Chinese coffin resembles the trunk of a 
tree; the boards are three or four inches 
thick, and rounded on top—from whence a 
coffin is called ‘ longevity béards’—making a 
very substantial case. When the corpse is 
put in, it is laid in a bed of lime or cotton, or 
covered with quick-lime, and the edges of the 
lid are closed with mortar in the groove, and 
the coffin varnished, if it is to remain in the 
house before burial. The Chinese often ex- 
pend large sums in the purchase and prepara- 
tion of a coffin, during their lifetime: the 
cheapest are from $5 to $10, and upwards, to 
$500 ; and even $1000 or $2000, according 
to the materials and ornamenting. 

“‘ The bodies of deceased persons are some- 
times kept, in or about the house, for many 
years, and incense burne@ before them, morn- 
ing and evening: they are placed either on 
trestles near the doorway, and protected by a 
covering, in the principal hall, or in the ances- 
tral chamber; where they remain until the 
fortunes of the family improve, so as to enable 
them to bury the remains, or a lucky place is 
found, or until opportunity and means allow 
the survivors to lay them in the patrimonial 
sepulchre, 

“ The lineal relatives of the deceased are 
informed, at the time, of bis death, and as 
many as can do so, repair to the house, to 
condole with and assist the family. The eld- 
est son or the nearest descendant repairs to an 
adjoining river or well, with a bowl in his 
hand, and accompanied by two relatives, to 
‘ buy water,’ with money which he carries and 
throws into it: with this water, he washes the 
corpse béfore it is dressed, The sons of the 
deceased are frequently sent around to relatives 
and friends, to solicit subscriptions, to buy a 
grave, hire mourners, or provide a suitable 
sacrifice. The coffin is sometimes seized or 
attached, by creditors, to compel the relatives 
to collect a sum to release it; and instances of 
sons are mentioned, who have sold themselves 
into slavery, in order to raise money to bury 
their parents. 

‘«« Burial places are selected by geomancers ; 
who, if the family be rich, protract their deci- 
sion to a tedious length. The doctrines of the 
‘ Wind and Water Rules,’ are as ridiculous a 
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farrago of nonsense, superstition, and craft, as | 
have ever held sway, over the human mind, | 
in any country or age; and it is not more sur- 
prising than melancholy to see a people like’ 
the Chinese so completely befooled by them. | 
The professors of the art are usually acquaint- 
ed with the doctrines of the Budhists and Ra- | 
tionalists, have a smattering of medicine and | 
astronomy, and join thereto almost any hocus- 
pocus they please, 

** Care is taken to choose a spot which the 
water cannot reach ; and, at the South, unculti- 
vated hills are selected, because they are dry, 
and the white ants will not attack the coffin ; 
but at the North, where ants are unknown, the 
dead are buried in fields and cultivated land, 
They are nowhere collected in grave-yards, in 
cities or temples, as is the practice in Western 
countries; where sometimes the living are 
jeoparded, to honour the dead. 

“ The form of the grave is frequently that 
of a huge arm chair: the back is the place for 
the tombstone, while the body is interred in 
the seat, the sides of which are built round 
with masonry and approach each other in 
front. The position is thought to be the bet- 
ter, if it command a good view; as the spirit 
of the defunct will be better satisfied. Some 
of the graves occupy many hundred square 
feet—the lot being defined by a low stone, 
bearing two characters, importing whose house 
it is; and large sums are expended by the 
rich, upon the sculpture and building of the 
tomb. One, near Sungkiang fu, was situated 
on a hilkside, to be reached by a stone stair- 
way, on each side of which were statues of 
goats, dogs, cats, horses ready saddled and 
bridled, and lastly, two gigantic priests, a 
pair of each: the tomb itself was hidden from 
view by trees. 

“ The shapes of graves vary most at the 
North, some of them being conical mounds, 
planted with shrubs or flowers ; others, made 
of mason work, shaped like little houses ; 
others, mere square tombs or tumuli; and not 
a few coffins are laid upon the ground. It is 
seldom the Chinese hew graves out of the rock 
or dig large vaults; their care is to make a 
showy grave, and at the same time, a con- 
venient one, for performing the prescribed 
rites. 


(To be continued.) 





For ** The Friend.” 


Macaulay’s History of England, 


(Continued from page 214.) 


It so happens, that the patient and pains- 
taking Thomas Clarkson has given in his Life 
of William Penn, a circumstantial narrative 
of these very transactions, drawn evidently 
from the same sources as Macaulay’s, and 
bearing on its face the stamp of scrupulous 
accuracy. As the subject is one which close- | 
ly concerns the reputation of a great and good | 
man, we shall re-publish, long as it is, the 
statement of Clarkson—a somewhat dull and 
prolix writer, but happily for the cause of 
Truth—one unambitious of writing philosophi- 
cal histories. 

“At Oxford they came in together; and 





here William Penn had an opportunity of 
showing not only his courage, but his consist- 
ency in those principles of religious liberty 
which he had defended during his whole life. 
When the King’s Declaration before mentioned 
came out, some of the Bishops, who were sup- 
posed to have been gained over by the Court, 
set on foot addresses of thanks to His Majesty 
for the promise he had made in that Declara- 
tion of supporting the Church of England, 
‘though,’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘it was visible 
that their intent was to destroy the Church.’ 
Among these was Parker, Bishop of Oxford, 
who had been an Indepeudent, and was now 
suspected of Popish principles. The king was 
desirous of obliging this prelate in his turn; 
and therefore, when he was on his visit to Ox- 
ford at this time, he recommended him (the 
election of Dr. Hough having been unjustly 
pronounced null and void) as a fit person to 
fill the presidentship of Magdalen College. To 
support him more effectually, the king ordered 
the Fellows of that College to attend him. 
They came accordingly, but could not agree 
to his recommendation. The king, however, 
would neither hear them speak, nor receive a 
petition to the contrary, but dismissed them, 
commanding them to return and elect the 
bishop immediately. In consequence of this 
they withdrew, but on the same evening re- 
turned, and each gave in his own answer in 
writing. There were twenty present. Nine- 
teen of them, it appears, stated, that they could 
not in conscience comply with the king’s re- 
quest. Only one gave a dubiovs answer. 
This happened on the Sunday night. Next 
morning William Penn was on horseback 
ready to leave Oxford ; but knowing what had 
taken place, he rode up to Magdalen College, 
and conversed with the Fellows on the sub- 
ject. After this conversation he wrote a let- 
ter, and desired them to present it to the king, 
and then took his departure. In this letter he 
signified to His Majesty, as mildly as he could, 
his disapprobation of his conduct on this occa- 
sion. Dr. Sykes, in relating this anecdote of 
William Penn by letter to Dr. Charlett, who 
was then absent, mentions that Mr. Penn, 
‘after some discourse with the Fellows of Mag- 
dalen College, wrote a short letter directed to 
the king. He wrote to this purpose :—that 
their case was hard, and that in their cir- 
cumstances they could not yield obedience 
without breach of their oaths.’ Mr. Creech 
also, who was at Oxford at the time, in giving 
an account of the same event to the same per- 
son, said that* Mr. Penn, the Quaker, with 
whom he dined the day before and had a long 
discourse concerning the college, wrote a letter 
to the king in behalf of the Fellows, intimating 
that such mandates were a force on conscience, 
and not very agreeable to his other gracious 
indulgencies.’ In this account Sewel, who 
was then in correspondence with William 
Penn, and who knew almost every thing relat- 
ing to him as it happened, agrees in a striking 
manner. Sewel, it must be observed, had 
never seen the letters either of Dr. Sykes or 
Mr. Creech, for they were not made public till 
long afier his death ; and yet in his History of 
the Rise and Progress of the Quakers, he 
writes thus : ‘ It caused no small fermentation 
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in the minds of people, when the Fellows of} mentioned, thought it worth while to try his! out making some concessions. Hough told 

influence with the king, and therefore sent a| him in reply, that they were ready to make all 
deputation of five persons, Hough, Hunt, Ham- | that were consistent with honesty and con. 
| mond, Young, and Cradock, to Windsor, where | science; but that they were justified in all 
he then was, to ask his interference in their|that had been done by their oaths and sta. 


Magdalen College, Oxford, were by the king’s 
order dispossessed to make way for Roman- 
ists. This was such a gross usurpation, that 
William Penn, who had ready access to the! 
king, and who endeavoured to get the penal |behalf. An account of the conversation which 
laws and tests abrogated, thinking it possible | passed on this occasion was given by Dr. 
to find out a way whereby to limit the Papists| Hough in a letter toa relation, which he wrote 
so effectually that they should not be able to| on the evening after it had taken place. 
prevail, did for all that not omit to blame this} “It appears by this letter, that William 
usurpation at Oxford, and to tell the king, that| Penn gave them two interviews, which toge- 
it was an act which could not in justice be de-| ther lasted about three hours, In the first he 
fended, since the general liberty of conscience |‘ began by stating to them the great concern 
did not allow of depriving any of their pro-|he had for the welfare of their college, the 
perty, who did what they ought to do, as the| many efforts he had made to reconcile them 
Fellows of the said college appeared to have} with the king, and the great sincerity of his 
done.’ intentions and actions ; that he thought nothing 

“ William Penn, having left the above letter | in this world was worth a trick, or any thing 
for the king, took his departure home. ‘The | sufficient to justify collusion or deceitful arti- 
affair, however, with respect to the president. | fice.’—Upon the delegates telling him that they 
ship of the college, was not settled, neither was | relied upon his sincerity, he gave them an his- 
it settled as it related to William Penn. The} torical account of his acquaintance with the 
Fellows remained resolute, and the king angry.| king; assured them that it was not Popery, 
At length the king took his departure also.| but Property, that began it; that, however 
Soon after this it was reported,* that His Ma-| people were pleased to call him Papist, he was 
jesty had issued an order to proceed against|a dissenting Protestant; and that he dissented 
the college by a writ of quo warranto. This} from Papists in almost all those points wherein 
report was strengthened by a letter to Dr.|they (the delegates) differed from them, and 
Thomas Bailey, one of the senior Fellows, in|in many wherein they (ihe delegates) and the 
which the writer said, that he addressed him| Papists agreed. ‘he first interview seems to 
out of a compassionate concern for him and|have been taken up in preliminaries of this 
his brethren, to persuade them either to comply | sort. 























with His Majesty’s letters mandatory, or to 
think of some expedient to prevent the ruin of 
the college and themselves, that the order for 
the quo warranto against the college might be 
recalled before it was too late. The writer 
also suggested to him and his brethren the ne- 
cessity of some concession to the king for their 
past conduct. 

“ As this letter was sent without any sig- 
nature to it, the author was not known. Dr. 
Bailey, however, chose to attribute it to Wil- 
liam Penn, and this expressly on account of 
the benevolent object it had in view. He 
therefore ventured to answer it, as if it had 
actually come from the latter. This was on 
the third of October. ‘‘Ihe paper inclosed,’ 
says the Doctor to William Penn, ‘ is a copy 
of a letter, which by the charitable purpose of 
it seems to be written by you, who have alrea- 
dy been so kind as to appear in our behalf, 
and are reported by all who know you, to 
employ much of your time in doing good to 
mankind, and using your credit with His 
Majesty to undeceive him in any wrong im- 
pressions given him of his conscientious sub- 
jects ; and, when his justice and goodness have 
been thereby abused, to reconcile the persons 
injured to His Majesty’s favour, and secure 
them by it from oppression and injustice. In 
this confidence | presume to make application 
to you.’—Afier this the Doctor stated the me- 
rits of the case, and solicited his mediation to 
restore him and his brethren to His Majesty’s 
good opinion. 

“It is not known whether William Penn 
ever wrote the one or answered the other let- 
ter. It is certain, however, that the college, 
still alarmed by the report of the writ as before 


* See Wilmot’s Life of Dr. Hough. 
























“In the second he told them, he wished 


with all his heart that he had sooner concern- 
ed himsel! in their business, for he owned to 
them he feared they had come too late. He 
would use, however, his endeavours; and if 
they were unsuccessful, they (the delegates) 
must attribute it to want of power in him, and 
not of good will to serve them. Upon this it 
was stated, that the most effectual way to serve 
them would be to give His Majesty a true state 
of the case, which they had reason to suppose 
His Majesty had never received. They then 
presented him with certain papers for this pur- 
pose. On receiving them, he read them at- 
tentively ; and after making objections, which 
were answered by Dr. Hough, he promised 
faithfully to read every word to the king, un- 
less he was peremptorily commanded to for- 
bear. He said, however, that the measures 
which had been resolved upon against the col- 


lege were such as the king thought would take 


effect, but he himself knew nothing in parti- 
cular. 


“After this the illness of Bishop Parker 
(whom the king had nominated to the presi- 
dentship) became a subject of conversation ; 
when William Penn observed with a smile, 
that, if he were to die, Dr. Hough (who had 
been elected but displaced) might be made 
bishop. Hough replied, he bad no ambition 
above the post in which he was; and that, 
having never been conscious to himself of any 
disloyalty towards his Prince, he could not 
but wonder what it was should make him so 
much more incapable of serving His Majesty 
in the college, than those His Majesty had 
been pleased to recommend. William Penn 
said, that Majesty did not love to be thwarted, 
and afier so long a dispute they could not ex- 
pect to be restored to the king’s favour with- 








tutes, besides which they had a religion to 
defend. ‘The Papists had already gotten 
Christ Church and University Colleges. The 
present struggle was for Magdalen, and ina 
short time they threatened they would have 
the rest. Upon this William Penn replied 
with vehemence thus: ‘ That,’ says he, ‘ they 
shall never have, assure yourselves. If once 
they proceed so far, they will quickly find 
themselves destitute of their present assistance. 
For my part, | have always declared my opi- 
nion, that the preferments of the Church should 
not be put into any other hands but such as 
they at present are in; but | hope you would 
not have the two Universities such invincible 
bulwarks for the Church of England, that none 
but they must be capable of giving their chil- 
dren a learned education. | suppose two or 
three colleges will content the Papists. Christ 
Church is a noble structure ; University is a 
pleasant place, and Magdalen College is a 
comely building.’ 

“Here the conversation ended, and this 
rather abruptly ; for the delegates began to be 
dissatisfied with their interview, They thought, 
strange to relate, that William Penn had been 
rambling, and, because he spoke doubtfully 
about the success of his intended effurts, and 
of the superior capacity of the Established 
Clergy that they alone should monopolize edu- 
cation, that his language was not to be depend- 
ed upon as sincere! How this could have 
come into their heads, except from the terror 
into which the situation of the college had 
thrown them, it is not easy to conceive: for 
certainly William Penn was as explicit as any 
man could have been under similar circum- 
stances. He informed them that, after repeat- 
ed efforts with the king, he feared they had 
come too late, and that the king expected that 
the measures he had taken would prove effec- 
tual. This was plain language. He inform- 
ed them again, that he would make another 
trial with the king ; that he would read their 
papers to him, unless peremptorily commanded 
to forbear; but that, if he failed, they must 
attribute his want of success not to his want 
of will but to his want of power. This, though 
expressive of his doubts and fears, was but a 
necessary caution, when his exertions had 
already failed ; and it was still more necessary, 
when there was reason to suppose that, though 
the king had a regard for him, and was glad 
to employ him as an instrument in forwarding 
his public views, yet that he would not gratify 
him where his solicitations directly opposed 
them. That Willlam Peun did afterwards 
make a trial with the king to serve the college 
there can be no doubt, because no instance can 
be produced wherein he ever forfeited his word 
or broke his promise; but all trials with this 
view must of necessity have been ineffectual. 
The king and his ministers had already deter- 
mined the point in question, and what had 
been deemed necessary as political conduct 
was not to be prevented by private interference 
or intercession ; for in a few days afterwards 
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commissionors went down to Oxford for the 
purpsse of carrying the king's views into effect ; 
the consequence of which was, that, afier a 
noble resistance on the part of Dr. Hough and 
almost all the Fellows, both he and they were 
displaced ; though afierwards, when the king 
began to see the impolicy of this and other of 
his unjust proceedings, they were restored.” 


(To be continued.) 








Selected. 
HOW SOFTLY ON THE BRUISED HEART. 


BY C. D. STUART. 


How softly on the braised heart + 
A word of kindness falls, 

And to the dry and parched soul 
The moist’ning tear-drop calls, 

O, it they knew, who walk the Earth 
*Mid sorrow, grief and pain, 

The power a word of kindness hath, 
*T'were Paradise again. 


The weakest and the poorest, may 
This sjmple pittance give, 

And bid delight to wither’d hearts 
Return again and live; 

O, what is life, if love be lost ? 
If man’s unkind to man— 

Or what the heaven that waits beyond 
This brief and mortal span ? 


As stars upon the tranquil sea 
In mimic glory shine, 

So words of kindness in the heart 
Reflect their source divine ; 

O, then, be kind, whoe’er thou art 
That breathest mortal breath, 

And it shall brighten all thy life, 
And sweeten even death. 


—s————— 
From the London Baptist Magazine. 


“I WILL ARISE AND GO UNTO MY Fa- 
THER.” 


When burdened is my breast, 
When friendless seems my lot, 
When earth affords no rest, 
And refuge I have not ; 
Father! if thou wilt suffer me, 
I will arise and come to thee, 


When conscience thunders loud, 
When sins in dread array 
Upon my memory crowd, 
And fill me with dismay ; 
E’en then, there yet is hope for me, 
Father ! I’ll rise and come to thee. 


When I have wandered far, 
Along the downward road, 
And mountains seem to bar 
My turning back to God; 
Yet glancing once on Calvary, 
Father! I'll rise and come to thee.” 


And if I am a child, 
But have backslidden still, 
And filled with projects wild 
Have followed my own will; 
Yet, penitent, resolved I'll be, 
Father ! to rise and come to thee. 


With broken heart and sad, 
I will retrace my way, 
And though my case is bad, 
Thy mercy is my stay; 
With Jesus’s blood my only plea, 
Father! I'll rise and come to thee. 


And thou in love wilt turn 
To thy poor rebel child ; 
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Nor let thine anger burn, 
Though sin my heart beguiled ; 
Thy voice shall greet me graciously, 

Arise ! arise ! and come to me. 


And when my cheek turns pale, t 


And when [ sink in death, 
Though heart and flesh may fail, 
With my expiring breath 
I'll whisper, Jesus died fur me ; 
Father ! I rise and come to thee. 


————_— 


For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 213.) 


On the 18th of the month John Smith felt 
aconcern to go upon deck. He did so, and 
was peaceful whilst there, yet let in reason- 
ings as though he was not in his place, and so 
returned below. Here he soon became un- 
easy, and felt a requisition of duty to go up 
again, He was then again easy, but soon 
got to reasoning against being there, and went 
down a second time. Now feeling sorrowful, 
it was said in his heart, ‘ ‘Thou knowest where 
to get relief.’ At this he immediately went 
upon deck. After a time the lieutenant who 
was walking the quarter-deck, said to the 
boatswain, who was on the main deck, “ Have 
you made the Quaker work yet?” He an- 
swered, “No.” “Why?” “For want of your 
order.” The lieutenant threw him his cane 
and said, “ There is my order.” ‘The boat- 
swain took the cane and began to beat John 
so fiercely about the head, as soon to beat the 
hat to pieces. The lieutenant now ordered the 
poor sufferer to be placed at the geers, and the 
cat and nine tails brought out. John was ta- 
ken to the geers and made to kneel down to 
receive the punishment. He was freely given 
up to suffer, and felt the spirit of supplication, 
moving him to pray for those who were per- 
secuting him, thoroughly persuaded that they 
knew not what they did. His life was not 
dear to him at that time, for the wicked con- 
versation of those about him was burdensome 
to him, and he felt a willingness to die if the 
testimony of Truth should require such a sac- 
rifice. Whether his prayer was vocal or not, 
he does not inform us, but the persecuting 
lieutenant changed his mind, and the flogging 
was not given. 

The captain soon sent for him and his com- 
panion, and on observing his hat, demanded 
how it came to be so torn. He meekly an- 
swered, it was done at the boatswain’s plea- 
sure. ‘The captain of another man-of- war was 
present, who with an oath declared he would 
kill them as soon as he would kill a French- 
man. No further punishment was bestowed 
upon him at that time, but the boatswain’s 
mate, a rough, wicked man, taking John by 
the shoulders, asked him why he did not stay 
between decks, adding, ‘* You have been beat- 
en enough to kill an ox.” John’s meek, un- 
resisting courage had evidently made a favour- 
able impression on this man. John says, 
“ The sweet peace and satisfaction of mind, | 
enjoyed in this time of my suffering, is scarce- 
ly to be expressed in words.” 

The vessel they were in, sailed several times 
to Brest on the French coast, in company with 
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a large portion of the English fleet, the officers 
of which wished to tempt the French to come 
out with their fleet to battle, but did not suc- 
ceed. Once whilst at Torbay, John asked 


he captain to set them at liberty. ‘This he 


promised to do, if they would work. ‘The 
prisoners were not easy to comply ; they lelt 
it would be wrong, and deemed the captain 
meant toensnarethem. John says, “ Through 
the Lord’s mercy and goodness to us, we were 
preserved from their snares, and found his 
pure peace and presence to be with us in a 


large manner. In the greatest of our suffer. 
ings and trials he was near, and in his com- 
fortable presence we did rejoice, that we were 


counted worthy to suffer for T'ruth’s testimo- 
ny.” At one time he adds, “They sent for 
me to make points for reefing the sails, which 


I refusing to do; some mocked and scofled, 
while others filled with envy and malice, could 


scarce keep their hands from me; and thus 


we passed through many deep exercises, look- 
ing every day when we should receive stripes, 
and sometimes could see nothing but death 
before us. But the Lord wrought deliverance 
for us in his own way and time beyond our 
expectation, and hath been near for our pre- 
servation; blessed be his great name there- 
fore.” 

On the 27th of Fifth month, they arrived at 
Plymouth harbour, and the captain calling 
them to him, said they might go on shore and 
refresh themselves with their Friends, It was 
meeting day, and they went directly to meet- 
ing, although they were in a poor dirty condi- 
tion, having been in the ship six weeks with no 
change of clothing. They were received by 
Friends gladly and kindly, and we may weil 
believe that they ielt grateful emotions to the 
Lord their preserver, as they sat in the assem- 
bly of those guthered to worship. Every 
thing necessary was provided for them, word 
having been sent to Plymouth to this effect by 
the owner of the vessel from which they were 
impressed, and by a Friend on behalf of the 
morning meeting at London. The captain of 
the man-of-war said, that as they were not men 
for his purpose, he gave them leave to go on 
shore, saying nothing of coming on board 
again, but he could not answer discharging 
them. : 

When well refreshed, and provided for, they 
travelled up to London, where they lodged 
with that honest old seaman Thomas Lurting. 
After atiending meetings in that city diligently 
for four weeks, John Smith took passage in 
a vessel bound for Philadelphia, which cleared 
from port about the 9th of Seventh month. 
Divers Friends came with them in the vessel, 
amongst others John Salkeld and wife, who 
were removing to reside in America. 

Afier his return, John Smith soon married, 
and settled near Chester, Pennsylvania. From 
thence he removed into East Marlborough 
in the year 1713, where he resided more than 
forty years. Some years before his close 
he removed to New Garden, the meeting at 

which place he carefully attended when bless- 
ed with ability. 

His Friends say of him that he was zealous 
for good order and serviceable in the discipline 
of the church. He often spoke of the degene- 
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racy from primitive plainness conspicuous ing, and to minister to their needs, particularly 


amongst Friends, both in dress and address, to such as were travelling as ministers of the 


aud the great need of a reformation ; express- gospel of life and salvation, His warm heart- | 


ing his fervent desires for the restoration of ed welcome is yet kindly remembered by 
ancient purity, He was himself an example|many who made his house their home when 
of plainness, and in conversation cheerful, in-|in the course of their religious labours they 
structive and edifying. He was often con-|visited Nottingham. Some of his neighbours, 
cerned to stir up the negligent to the perform-| who beheld his hospitality with astonishment, 
ance of their duty, both as respected the spoke to him on the subject, and gave it as 
attendance of meetings, and humble waiting their opinion, that filling so many mouths 
therein. would eat him out of * house and home.’ There 

He was fond of the company of faithful) was no narrow-minded secret selfishness in 
Friends, and very cheerfully entertained them. |him, to take an alarm at the thought. He 
His Master who supported him through the|/knew how much more important spiritual 
trials of his youth did not forsake him, and things were than temporal, and he knew that 
even in the decline of life, he bore some afflict-| the Master's blessing ofien rested on the cheer- 
ing dispensations with Christian fortitude, | ful performance of the rites of hospitality. He 
looking to the recompense of reward. Thus| knew from heartfelt experience, that the giver 
preserved by his Lord, as a fruitful branch | in such cases was oftentimes the receiver of a 
green to old age, he was a comfort to his| recompense far more valuable than the mere 
friends, a refreshing to the church, and an ou-jbadily sustenance and comforts bestowed. Spi- 
ample and encouragement to the humble-mind- |ritual blessings are not unfrequently found 
ed believers. His ministry was lively to the| abundantly to alight on that family whose hos- 
last, and in great sweetness of spirit, he enter-| pitable head draws thither the Lord’s messen- 
ed the valley of the shadow of death, beyond|yers to refresh them on their travels. The 
which he hoped to receive of the mercy of God! parents grow rich spiritually in the perform- 
in Christ Jesus, a mansion in everlasting| ance of their duties,—the children through the 
blessedness, Lord’s blessing on the faithful warnings, in- 

Amongst the honest supporters of the prin-|struclive conversation, and gospel labours of 
ciples of Quakerism in modern times, ze guests, often receive the saving visitations 





have been few found more consistent than was/of grace. ‘Thomas Waring was wont in reply 
the late Thomas Waring of Nottingham. He/to those who would have him stint his hospi- 
shrunk from the friendships,—he courted not|tality, to ask them “ If they did not know, that 
the honours of the world. He walked in holy | where the flocks are fed, the soil is enriched?” 
humility under the cross of Christ, and wit-| Thomas Waring stood in the station of an 
nessed its preserving, supporting power. Welelder, and was evidently anointed for that 
have an anecdote to tell respecting him, which|service. He was firm in support of the doc- 
sets forth the strong effect which Friends’ con-|trines and testimonies of our Society, through 
sistency in dress and address has to win the|the separation which took place when Elias 
confidence of the members of other societies|Hicks spread the leaven of Unitarianism 
around them. There is a general respect for|amongst us, He knew Christ Jesus, the Way, 
consistency, and ‘‘homas Waring was respect-|the Truth, and the Life, and nothing deroga- 
ed. He was concerned to speak a pure lan-|ting from His holy character and attributes 
guage ; he adhered to a form of sound words,|could find any sympathy in his mind. When 
—his yea, was yea, and his nay, nay. When/|that storm had blown over, and those who 
quite young in life, he submitted to the cross|contended for the Truth were left at peace, 
in these respects, and found peace as the re-|this faithful watchmen on the walls of Zion, 
ward of obedience. He was occasionally under|soon perceived that a reaction was taking 
the necessity of attending the court of law in| place, and that the Society was more in dan- 
his own county, in which his testimony against | ger of falling into the doctrinal belief and out- 
uncovering the head to give honour to man,| ward views of other professors, than it had 
brought him under some trouble. ‘The officers} previously been. Elias had pressed far, very 
would direct him to take off his hat, and on/| far, on one side of the line of Truth, and some 
his declining to comply, it would be taken from| were now drawing as much on the other side. 
his head by authority of the court. One day|In honest integrity Thomas stood against all 
he entered the court room, and whilst diffident-|innovation, and opposed every appearance of 
ly remaining near the door, one of the officers | modified Quakerism presented to him. Thus 
came to him and asked him, “ Are you a real| was he, clear-sighted and faithful, labouring to 
Quaker?” ‘Thomas replied, “1 profess to be! perform his duty even to old age. Under a 
a Quaker.” The officer then added, “ If you| painful cancerous disease, he lingered long in 
are a real Quaker you may keep on your|suflering, during which time his patience and 
hat.” Thomas then said, “By what autho-| resignation gave evidence of the Lord’s sus- 
rity dost thou give me this information ?”|taining presence, and of his own growth in 
“The court has taken it into consideration,|grace. Quietly and calmly he met his end, 
and concluded that all who are real Quakers,|and seemed to have a foresight of the time, 
may keep on their hats.” ‘Phe officer then | telling his family the morning of his departure 
turned to a member standing by, whose appear-|he believed he should not see another day, 
ance and demeanor were not consistent with| although to outward appearance not so near 
his profession, and said, ‘* But you shall take|his close. His family were gathered around 
off your hat.” him, whilst he lay calm and composed, em- 

Thomas Waring was a hospitable man, one|ploying the few moments of consciousness in 
who loved to receive his Friends at his dwell-| supplication, for himself and for those he 
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should leave behind. This done, his earthly 
being was soon over, and he was taken home 
to his rest in Jesus. He died First month 26th, 
1842, in the 88th year of his age. In him 
was exemplified the Christian graces,—love, 
meekness, faith unfeigned, honesty, integrity, 
firmness. ‘ Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace,” 


(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


At an Annual Meeting of the Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends, held Third mo. 14th, 1849, 
the following Friends were appointed officers 
for the ensuing year. 

Clerk.—Nathan Kite. 

Treasurer.—Joseph Scattergood. 

Managers.—John C. Allen, William M. 
Collins, Edward Richie, Josiah H. Newbold, 
Horatio C. Wood, Samuel Bettle, Jr., Joseph 
Kite, William H. Brown, Charles Evans, Is- 
rael H. Johnson, William Bettle, Charles J. 
Allen, Joseph Walton, Jr., Samuel Allen, 
William L. Edwards. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
To the Tract Association of Friends. 


The Managers report, That during the year 
ending with Second month 28th, 1849, one 
hundred and eighteen thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five Tracts have been distributed, 
and that three thousand eight hundred and 
forty-six of the Juvenile books have been sold. 


There were on hand Third 
month Ist, 1848, 187,629 Tracts. 
There have been printedsince, 85,673 
273,302 
There has been distributed 
during the year, 118,625 
Leaving on hand Third mo. 
Ist, 1849, 154,677 








Of those taken for distribution our monthly 
reports show, that 22,127 were for the City of 
Philadelphia and adjoining districts. 

These were given to students at the Univer- 
sity and the Medical Colleges, to the occupiers 
of law offices, to the frequenters of fire-engine 
houses, to the boarders at the Seaman’s Home, 
to the seamen, boatinen, and labourers along 
the Delaware and Schuylkill wharves, to the 
Jews, to school libraries, to schools for white 
and coloured persons, to those who receive aid 
at the soup-houses, to the inhabitants of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, Moyamensing Prison, 
Blockley Almshouse, and to the Christian 
Missionary Society, Many other of our citi- 
zens have been furnished with them, and 550 
are noted as given to soldiers returned from 
Mexico. 

For distribution in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania 8594 have been taken, for New Jersey 
6873, for New York 1915, for the New Eng- 
land States 4891, for Delaware 573, for Mary- 
land 2070, for Virginia 2467, for North 
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Carolina 564, for South Carolina 855, for 
Georgia 660, for Tennessee 1256, for Ohio 
1358, for Indiana 2360, for Illinois 1163, for 
the Western and North-western States 2312. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine have been 
sent to California, and 1700 to South Africa. 
Auxiliaries have taken 12,491, and 6250 have 
been sold for cash. 

During the past year we have prepared 4 
new Tructs, viz. 

No. 93, “ A Brief Memoir of George Fox.” 
60 pages. 

No. 94, “ Why is a Man obliged to Pay his 
Debis.” 4 pages. 

No. 95, “ Honest Jane Bawden.” 4 pages. 

No. 96, “ The Pursuit of Riches.” 4 pages. 

We have added an account of the Alligator 
with suitable illustrations, to our series of Ju- 
venile books; and the committee who have 
charge of this part of our concern, have been 
for the last few months employed io selecting 
and adapting various pieces in prose and verse, 
with a view of preparing reading books for 
schools or families, suited to the capacity of 
children, and free from objectionable senti- 
ments. 

Most of the edition of 12,000 of the Moral 
Almanac for 1849, has been disposed of, and 
a committee has made some selections towards 
one for 1850. 

Our receipts during the past year were 
$665.72, and our expenditures during the 
same period $744.99. The balance in the 
hand of the Treasurer at the Ist of the present 
month was $66.42 ; and we have a number of 
debts for stereotyping and printing yet unpaid, 
which will absorb all this balance, and a con- 
siderable portion of the forthcoming annual 
subscriptions, We call the attention of our 
friends to the fact, in the hope that it may in- 
duce some to increase the amount of their 
annual subscription, and to give us such dona- 
tions as their hearts may prompt, and their 
means justily. 

When we consider the variety of places to} 
which our tracts find access, and the multitude 
of persons to whom they are presented, we 
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nor yet frighten us from the public profession 
ol it ;—yea, though we should be pursued to 
death itself, which, by the grace of God, we 


It is impossible to estimate at the present| hope cheerfully to undergo lor the same ; and 


day the amount, or to the full, the severity of 
the sufferings which Friends underwent at their 
rise. ‘Their physical suffering must have been 





we doubt not, but God would out of our ashes 
raise witnesses, who would outlive all the vio- 
lence and cruelty of man. And albeit thou 


extreme on many occasions—their provoca- | should thyself be most inexorable and violent 
tions were often such that without the powerful | towards us, thou mightest assure thyself, not 
aid of Divine Grace they must have been in- | to receive any evil from us therefor; who by 


supportable ; aad in all their complicated afflic- 
tions it is not to be supposed, their faith was 
always of the greatest strength, or their enjoy- 
ment of the Holy Presence lull and completely 
satisfying. Ino looking into the lives of many 
of these devoted men and comparing their trials 
with those of this day, ours seem to sink into 
comparative nothingness. Our ease, indeed, 
appears to be our greatest bane, and exposes 
us to the danger of abandoning the cause of 
religion for the pursuit of riches, and the en- 
joyment of the gratifications of mind and sense, 
which money can procure. 

After a hireling preacher had been railing 
against the Scotch Friends, A. Jaffray felt i 
his duty to go to his meeting, in order to refute 
his false charges. He waited in the grave- 
yard until the congregation began to withdraw 
and thea went into the meeting-house, and ad- 
dressed their minister in bold and plain terms 
on his unjust allegations against Friends, made 
when there was no one of them present io re- 
ply. But as soon as the words were uttered, 
at the instigation of the accuser, he was hur- 
ried away with great violence and thrusi into 
a dungeon vault, under one of the aisles of the 
building, and there confined within two doors, 
quite out of any one’s hearing, and among the 
graves of the dead, from the third day to the 
sixth day of the week; when he was re- 
leased by some who had sorely beaten him, 
and had become ashamed of their inhuman 
conduct. Alexander Jaffray was sustained ; 
and dreary as such a vault under ground would 
feel, it was made comfortable to him, by the 


| good presence of his Lord; but one of his per- 


secutors was taken prisoner by a Turkish pi- 


cannot but hope that good is often effected by | rate shortly after, and beaten most severely, 


them. 
stances of this have come to our knowledge. 


Some interesting and satisfactory in-| beyond all the crew. 


In a remonstrance addressed to the king’s 


Our publications are generally acceptable to | counsel upon the cruelties inflicted upon Friends 


members of other religious societies, some of 
whom are amongst our most active distributors. 
They find in them illustrated, the operation of | 
a living faith in Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied. Whether didactically setting forth the | 
doctrines of our Society, giving narratives of | 
the lives and death of its members, or furnish- | 
ing accounts of those who were not of our fold, | 
still the tracts advocate the same universal, | 
soul-saving religion,—Christ Jesus the chief 
corner stone, suffering for sinners on Mount 
Calvary, offering his grace to all, and by his 
Light and good Spirit bringing the benefit of 
his death to the souls of men, at all times, and 
in all places, where there is an ear to hear, 
and a heart to receive him. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Board of Managers of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends. 

Jostan H. Newsorp, Clerk. 
Philada., Third mo. 13th, 1849. 





in Scotland, it is stated, that “ by a certain 
malicious barbarity, shameful to be named 
among Christians, they have thronged up fif- 
teen of us in two narrow, stinking holes, where 
each of us have not so much room as could 
not be denied us in the grave-yard, and so are 
forced to lie one above another with boxes.” 
As Archbishop Sharpe was a chief instigator 
in their sufferings, Robert Barclay, addressed 
a letier to him, showing in forcible language, 
the antichristian nature of persecution, and its 
inconsistency with the office of a bishop, and 
telling him Friends understood if he opposed 
their address it would not be granted, and if 
not, it would not be denied. He concludes his 
letter with this bold declaration,—** And thou 
mayest assure thyself, that the utmost rigour 
that can be used to us, shall never be able to 
make us doubt of, or make us depart from that 
living, precious Truth, that God in his mercy 
hath revealed to us, and by us is embraced— 


| 


the grace of God have learned to suffer pa- 
tiently, and with our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ, to pray for and love our enemies. Yet 
as thy so doing to an innocent and inoffensive 
people, would be an irreparable loss to thy 
reputation, so the God of Truth, whém we 
serve with our spirits in the gospel of his Son, 
to whom vengeance belongs, (so we leave it) 
would certainly in his own time and way, 
avenge our quarrel ; whose dreadful judgments 
should be more terrible unto thee, and much 
more justly to be feared, than the violent as- 
suults or secret assassinations of thy other an- 
tagonists. That thou mayest prevent both the 
one and the other by a Christian moderation, 
suitable to the office thou layest claim to is 
the desire of thy soul’s well wisher.” R, 
Barclay. 

The intrepidity and firmness, and patience 
which those men displayed in the defence of 
the Truth, is worthy of the serious observation 
of iheir successors in profession. Persecution 
could not shake their faith in the verity of the 
doctrines which their Lord commanded them 
to promulgate ; und if we are in the same faith, 
we shall leel equally bound to maintain them 
in principle and in practice, enduring patiently 
and steadfastly the portion of suffering, which 
every disciple must partake of, who keeps 
faithfully with his Divine Master. 





The End of Education.—The multitudes 
think that to educate a child, is to crowd into 
its mind a given amount of knowledge: to 
teach the mechanism of reading and writing ; 
to load the memory with words—to prepare 
for the routine of trade. No wonder then, that 
they think every body fit to teach. The true 
end of education is to unfold and direct aright 
our whole nature. Its office is to call forh 
powers of thought, affection, will, and outward 
action ; power to observe, to reason, to jude, 
lo contrive ; power to gain and spread happi- 
ness. Reading is but an instrument, educa- 
tion is to teach its best use. The intellect was 
created not to receive passively a few words, 
dates, and facts; but to be active for the ac- 
quisition of truth. Accordingly, education 
should inspire a profound love of truth, and 
teach the process of investigation. A sound 
logic, by which we mean the science or art 
which instructs in the laws of reasoning and 
evidence, in the true method of inquiry and the 
sources of false judgment, is an essential part 
of a good education.— Channing. 





Spirit of Prayer.—Prayer is not a smooth 
expression nor a well contrived form of words; 
not the product of a ready memory, or of a 
rich invention exerting itself in the perform. 
ance, These may draw a neat picture of it, 
but still the life is wanting. ‘The motion of 
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. delivered to said parties, shall be immediately 
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the heart Godwards, holy and divine affection 
produced by the Holy Spirit, makes prayer 
real and lively, and acceptable to the living 
God, to whom it is presented ; the pouring out 
of thy heart to him who made it, and therefore 
hears it and understands what it speaks, and 
how it is moved and affected in calling on him. 
|i is not the gilded paper and good writing of 
a petition that prevails with a king, but the 
moving sense of it, And to that King who 
discerns the heart, heart-sense is the sense of 
all, and that which only he regards, He lis- 
tens to hear what speaks, and takes all as no- 
thing where that is silent. All other excel- 
lence in prayer is but the outside and fashion 
of it ; this is the life of it.—Leighton. 
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A subscriber, a business man himself, has 
forwarded to us a slip containing the annexed 
official document, in the belief that its inser- 
tion will be useful and acceptable to business 
men in general. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


** Notice to the Public and Instructions to 
Postmasters, Relative to the Rating of Let- 
ters, the Return of Dead Letters, Transient 
Newspapers, and the Postmarking of Let- 
ters conveyed by the British and United 
States International Mails. 


“ Hereafter, when a letter exceeds an ounce 
in weight, but does not exceed two ounces, it 
will be rated with four charges of single post- 
age ; when it exceeds two ounces, but does not 
exceed three, it will be rated with six charges 
of single postage; and so on, there being a 
single postaye for the first half ounce, a double 
charge for the first ounce, and two additional 
charyes for each succeeding ounce, or fraction 
of an ounce, beyond the first ounce. This is 
ordered in virtue of the provisions of an act of 
Congress, approved March 3, 1849. 

“And, in pursuance of the same act, it is 
required that letters which are refused at the 
office of delivery, by the parties addressed, and 
letters which, for any other cause, cannot be 


returned to the Dead Letter office in Washing- 
ton, under addresstothe Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, without waiting the time for 
advertising, as heretofore required in relation 
to this class of dead letters. They must in 
every case be marked in red ink on the face, 
with an entry showing they are refused, or 
the cause that prevents their delivery ; also 
stamped with the stamp of office, and, with a 
view to the proper adjustment of the accounts, 
be placed under post bill to the Dead Letter 
office. 

* Transient newspapers (that is, papers not 
sent from the office of publication) will here. 
after be subject, in virtue of the act aforesaid, 
to the general newspaper postage rate only ; 
that is, one cent for any distance in the same 
State, and one and a-half cent for any distance 
exceeding one hundred miles, where one news- 





paper is sent from one State into another. The | same week ; and the usual arrangements will 


postage on such newspapers is in all cases to| be made for the removal of the scholars on 
be paid as heretofore. 


cial postage entries on the letters received are 
in red ink, the letter is to be considered as 
paid, and is to be delivered accordingly ; where 
in black ink, as unpaid, and the postage is to 
be collected. Postage in such cases is either 
wholly paid or wholly unpaid. The postage 
figures on such letiers show on the paid letters, 
the amount to be credited to the United States ; 
on the unpaid leters, the amount charged to 
the United States. The postage to be collect- 
ed frum unpaid British letiers is in all cases to 
be, whatever may be their credit or debit fig- 
ures, twenty-four cents when single, with an 
additional twenty-four cents for each addi- 
tional rate, and, afier the first ounce, each let- 
ter exceeding that weight is to be charged 


fraction of an ounce, 


Post-Office Department, March 15, 1849, 
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Sixth-day morning. 
Tuomas Kimper, Clerk, 
Phila., Third mo, 24th, 1849, 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, 


A meeting of “The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 74 o’clock, on Sec- 
ond-day evening, lourth month 2nd, 1849, at 
the committee-room, Mulberry street meeting- 
house. 


** In respect to British mails, where the offi- 


Josern Krre, Clerk. 





West-town Stage. 


For the accommodation of the Committee 
and others, the West-town Stage will leave 
Douglass’s Hotel, No. 46 North Sixth street, 
on Second-day, the 2d, and on Fifih-day, the 
5th of the Fourth month next, at 12 o'clock 
precisely. 


forty-eight cents for each additional ounce or 


J. Cottamer, Postmaster-General.” 





Isaac Haves. 
West-town, Third mo. 19, 1849. 


—_————— 


Vermont.—The people of this State have 
determined that no licenses to sell liquor shall 
be issued in the State for the year to come. 


Manrnriep, at Friends’ meeting, Cropwell, New Jer. 
Last year they voted the other way. "wine 


sey, on Fifth-day, the 22d inst., Enocu S. Zetiey to 
Saran B. Asneap, both members of Upper Evesham 
Monthly Meeting. 





Strong Temperance Feeling.—We see, by 
a Pittsburg paper, that a company with large 
capital, about to engage in whiskey distilling, 
lately sent an order to a machinist in that city, 
for the necessary apparatus. He refused to 
comply, and the same refusal was made by 
other machinists, the reason being that they 
would not be instrumental in the manufacture 
of ardent spirits. 





Diep, at the residence of her husband, at Monck- 
ton, Addison county, Vermont, on the 28th of the 
First month, 1849, Hannan H., wife of Ezra Battey, 
(and daughter of the late Joseph Hoag,) a much es. 
teemed minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and a 
member of Starksboro’ Monthly Meeting.—This dear 
Friend was often led to labour among those not mem. 
bers uf our religious Society, and was favoured at 
times with a qualification to open with clearness to 
them the law of the Spirit of li’e in Christ Jesus writ- 
ten on the heart, as distinguished {rom the law written 
on tables of stone. Her public meetings of this kind 
were often crowned with great solemnity, and their 
remembrance is yet precious to some who attended 
them. She was ardently attached to the principles 
and practices of the Society of Friends, and believed 
herself called to bear a faithful testimoney against all 
attempts to introduce a modified Quakerism amongst 
us. She travelled many thousand miles in the min- 
istry of the Gospel, her last religious service abroad 
being in the south-eastwardly parts of New York, 


: : : and at the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, in 1846, 
The subscriber designs opening a School for | which she attended to her own peace and the coinfort 


the instruction of youth in the elementary ‘of her Friends. Soon after her retarn from this visit, 
branches of an English education, in the vil- | she was taken sick, and from that period to the close 
lage of Greenwich, Cumberland Co., N. J., . ne life she suffered a and = mostly deprived 

a . of the satisfaction of attending religious meetings, 
the Ist of Fifth month ower" : He ” prepared As she drew near her end, she often expressed with 
to receive as boarders in his family a few 


much composure that the time of her departure would 
boys, who should also attend at the school. soon come ; and though at times her mind was wan- 


Terms, including washing, mending, and | dering oor eam of disease, yet she was evidently 
+ = supported by Divine Grace. Being queried with if 
tuition, $125 per year. she was willing to go, she answered, “ Yes; when 
a my time comes:” and said she could “Xee nothing in 
Third month, 1849, the way.” Her close was without a sigh or struggle; 
emenns and her friends have the consoling assurance, that 


having filled up the measure of suffering on earth for 
WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. the sake of the church, she has now entered into the 


The Committee to Superintend the Board. | '* Prepared for the people of God. 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there, on , at the residence of his son, in Utica, N. Y¥. 
Sixth-day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, | on the 23d inst., Zexo Canrenren, at the advanced age 
a.m. The Committee on Instruction to meet | of 86 years, a beloved minister in the Society of 
on the preceding evening, at 7} o'clock. Friends. 

The semi-annual examination of the schools, | -~~~~~~-~~~-~-~-~--~~~~.~-~» ~~ nn nner 
in presence of the Visiting Committee, will oc- PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON. 
cupy Third, Fourth, and Fifth-days of the No. 50 North Fourth Street. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Elisha Bracken, per J. M., $8, to 52, 
vol. 21 ; Joshua Maule, agent, for Elisha Sidwell, and 
John Hall, Mt. Pleasant, Asa Railey, Benjamin Bun- 
dy, and Israel Steer, Colerain, each $2, vol. 22, and 
Elisha Kirk, $2, vol. 21; Nathan P. Hall, for John C. 
Hill, and William Hall, each $2, vol. 22, and for estate 
of Joseph Milton, a dividend of $8.64. Thomas Ma- 
ther, Springfield, Lll., $2, vol. 22, 





Francis Bacon. 
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